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improvernent of awful events, and of that in particular which 


— 2 conſternation; I cannot think it completed, without pre- 
fixing a ſhort account of the moſt probable re ders theories which 
have been formed concerning the cauſes of ſuch alarming occurrences. 
For though it is the buſineſs of religion to refer all things to a Divine 
Original; and the common events of life themſelves cannot be account 


ed for without an Almighty Cauſe; yet to inveſtigate their progreſs, 


and trace their connexion with inferior and ſubordinate cauſes, is not 
only highly pleaſing, but ſubſervient to religion itſelf; as it convinces 


us fo much the more powerfully of the Divine Agency, by diſplaying 


the order and regularity in which this agency is exerted. From hence 


we learn, that the moſt extraordinary events are parts of one great plan, 


and ariſe from general laws; without which, even the common advan- 
tages of human life could not poſſibly be obtained. And that, there- 
fore, to complain of Heaven on account of ſeeming deviations is highly 


unjuſt and unreaſonable; ſince they appear to have ſo cloſe a connexion 


with the moſt important goods we enjoy. * 
To enlarge indeed on all the advantages which may -reſult from this 


manner of contemplating the works of nature, will carry me too from 


the deſign of this Eſſay. One remark however ought not to be omitted; 
and that is, that by this we are led at once to-the admiſſion of the en- 
nobling and comfortable principle of final cauſes. From a view of the 
regular ſeries of events, and the ſtrict relation between thoſe which are 


the moſt extraordinary, and thoſe more uſual ones by which we are 
eee | furniſhed 


4 


S $ the chick delign of the Gllowing Diſcouſe".is the religions 


has thrown many of the inhabitants of this county into great. 
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F 
furniſhed every day with the greateſt advantages, we learn that the 
former are appointed in ſubſerviency to the latter, and that the ve 


terrors with which they are accompanied are intended with the mo 
ſalutary deſigns. By thus accuſtoming ourſelves to regard the various 


appearances of nature, as all forming one harmonious whole, in. which . 
nothing is disjointed, nothing accidental, the alarm which uncommon _ 
events would otherwiſe occaſion, will naturally abate ; and we ſhall ac-_ 


quire, in the midſt of their terrors, that calmneſs which is the charac- 


teriſtic of a true philoſopher, ant} the great ornament of a man and-a 


_ chriſtian. 


Tux opinions which philoſophers have . concerning the 


cauſes of earthquakes may be reduced to two general heads. aſt. Thoſe 
which attribute them to the fermentation of ſulphureous particles exiſt- 


ing in the bowels of the earth; and 2dly. Thoſe which derive them from 
an electrical fluid acting violently in the aug or the atmoſphere, or 


in both. 


ben af thels hypotheſes has received the fandtion of Sir :thac 


Newton himſelf. And the argument by which it is ſupported, is taken 
chiefly 
bowels of the earth. 


Tuar the earth is full of fuch cavities is argued nt che obſervari- 5 
ons which have been made by thoſe who have dug inte it; miners of 


all ſorts meeting with many of them. Now thefe abounding in com- 


buſtible ſubſtances, ſuch as thoſe of a nitrous, fulphureous and mineral 8 
nature; when two or more of theſe meet together, they contract a heat 


and ferment; and the air which they contain, and by which they are 
furrounded, becoming highly rarified, they expand and burſt; and 


from the elaſticity of the air, and the exiſtence of cavities" in the 


* 


meeting with obſtacles in their paſſage, they cauſe violent convulſions 


in thoſe parts of the earth which are near them: ſometimes breaking out 
m flames, in which caſe this Larne eee is called a volcano; and at 
other times cauſing a ſhock from the part they occupy to the ſurface it- 


ſelf, attended with a noiſe reſembling thunder; to which laſt event is 


given the name of earthquake. 
In confirmation of this theory the following experiment is addu- 


ced. Take equal quantities of ſulphur and fteel filings; work them to- 


gether with water into a paſte ; then having put this compound into the 
earth, it will begin to ferment, and in a few hours after ſhake and tear 
up the ground about it, burſting forth into flames, in the manner of 
an earthquake or volcano. 


So a mixture of the nitrous. acid and eſſential oils will produce 


flame; 


flame; gun - powder, and other nitrous compoſitions, when fired in 


great quantities, will cauſe a violent tremor on the eart 's ſurface; and 
i the exploſion be made under ground, as in mines, it will raife it very 
forcibly, and deſtroy whatever oppoſes its paſſage. _ | bh 


KDE be may not be improper to lay before the reader the words of Sir 


Iſaac himſelf. After reciting ſeveral experiments of the ſame nature as 
have been juſt mentioned, he proceeds thus: By theſe experiments 
ce compared with the great "GO of fulphur with which the earth 
« abounds, and the warmth of the interior parts of the earth, and hot 
e ſprings, and burning mountains; and with damps, mineral coruſca- 
ce tions, earthquakes, hot ſuffocating exhalations, hurricanes and ſpouts; 
de we may learn that ſulphureous ſteams abound in the bowels of the 
ec earth, and ferment with minerals; and ſometimes take fire with a 
e ſudden coruſcation and exploſion ; and if pent up in fubterraneous 
« caverns, burſt the caverns with a great ſhaking of the earth, as in 

“ ſpringing of a mine. And then the vapour generated by the explo- 
ce ſion, expiring through the pores of the earth, feels hot and ſuffocates, 
<« and makes tempeſts and hurricanes, and fometimes cauſes the land 
cc to ſlide, or the ſea to boil, and carries up the water thereof in, drops, 
cc which by their weight fall down again in ſpouts.”* % _ 7 
| Tais hypotheſis was generally admitted, till the diſcovery of the chief 
properties of the electrical fluid. It then began to be ſuſpected that 
effects of this nature could not be entirely attributed to a ſuppoſed fer- 
mentation in the ſulphureous particles contained in the earth; but 
might be accounted for more juſtly from the action of this fluid. And 

the diſcovery which Dr. Franklin had made of the identity of lightening 
and electricity, added to the reſemblance which there appears to be 
between the principal phenomena attending earthquakes, volcanos, 
water-ſpouts, and thoſe which are obſervable in electrical experiments, 
led to a probable opinion, that they might be all referable to the ſame 
cauſe, and differed no otherwiſe, than that lightening might be the effect 
of the electric fluid in the atmoſphere, and earthquakes of the ſame 
Avid either in or upon the earth. | 5 5 
Or the philoſophers who have embraced this ſentiment, Dr. Stukeley 
ſeems to have been the firſt. His principal arguments in favour of it 
are the following ;. os 7 


»Newt. Optics, p. 354. 1 
: =*1 LHAT 
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1 Tnar . no evidence: of any remarkable caverhous ſtructi ure 
of the earth, but that, on the contrary, there is rather reaſon to pre- 
ſiume that it is in a great meaſure ſolid, ſo as to leave little room for 

internal changes, and fermentations within its ſubſtance; nor do coal- 
pits, he ſays, when on we, ever . an 4 ene an earth- 5 


quake. 


2- Ix the eke at London, in March 1749, there was no 5 faith | 


thing as fire, vapour, ſmoke, ſmell, or an eruption of any kind ob- 
- ſerved, though the ſhock affected a circuit of thirty miles in diameter. 
This conſideration alone of the extent of ſurface ſhaken by an earth- 
quake, he thought ſufficient to overthrow the ſuppoſition of "its being 


owing to the expanſion of any ſubterraneous vapours. For as ſmall _ 
fire- Halls burſting in the air propagate a ſulphureous ſmell to the diſ- 
tance of ſeveral miles, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſo immenſe a force 


acting inſtantaneouſly on that compaſs of ground ſhould never break the 
_ ſurface of it, nor become diſcoverable either to the fight or the ſmell. 


. Beſides, that the operation of ſuch a fermentation. would be many days 7.45 


in continuance, and the evaporation of ſo much inflammable matter 
would require a long ſpace of time. That ſuch an effect therefore 


ſhould be produced inſtantaneouſly can be accounted for by electricity | 


only, which acknowledges no ſenſible tranſition of time, no bounds. 
3. Ir vapours, and ſubterraneous fermentations, exploſions, and erup- 


tions were the cauſe of earthquakes, they would abſolutely ruin the 


whole ſyſtem of ſprings and fountains, wherever they had-once been; which 
is contrary to fact, even when they have been frequently repeated. Exen 


3 in the earthquake i in Afia Minor, A. D. 17, which deſtroyed thirteen 5 


at cities, and ſhook a maſs of earth three hundred miles in diameter, 


nothing ſuffered but the cities; neither the ſprings nor the face of the ; 


country being injured ; which indeed remains the ſame to this day. 
4. THAT any ſubterraneous power ſufficient to move thirty miles in 


diameter, as in the earthquakes which happened at London, muſt be 
lodged at leaſt fifteen or twenty miles below the ſurface; and therefore 


muſt move an inverted cone of folid earth, the baſe of 1 1s thir 


miles in diameter, and the axis fifteen or twenty; an effect impoſſible | 


to any. natural power whatever, except electricity. So in Aſia Minor, 
ſuch a cone muſt have been three hundred miles in the diameter of the 
baſe, and two hundred in the axis; which not all the gun- powder that 


o Pricftley's Kiftory of Electricity, p. 360—367. | ea 
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| <6: 'A SUBTERRANEOUS e will not ene 10 1 the hain I 
| which ENCES far or land, are affected during an earthquake: which 
a rock, or as if — thumped againſt 
| 4 n | "Petar e fiſhes are affected. A ny Boar. exploſion 
could only produce al ſwell, ee EEE eee ITT 
to the water as would Fae it feel like a ſtone. | 
; From comparing theſe circumſtances, the Doctor ay 8 is had- alway: 
thought that an earthquake was a ſhock of the 4 kind as thoſe 
whic commonly, occur in electrical experiments. And this hypotheſis 
was confirmed by the phenomena attending earthquakes ; parucularly 
thoſe of 1749 and 1750 which gave riſe to his publication. = 
= Taz weathet for five or fix months before had been uncommonty dry 
and warm; the wind ſouth and ſouth weſt without rain ; fo that the 
earth muſt have been in a ſtate peculiarly ready for an electrical ſhock. 
The flat country of Lincolnſhife had been under an exceeding great 
drought. 'The-uncommonneſs of the firſt of theſe cireumſtances, he re- 
marks, is the reaſon why earthquakes are leſs frequently experienced in 


the northern than the ſouthern regions of the world; where the warmth 


and dryneſs of the air 16 neceſſary to electricity are more uſual. And 
the latter news how fit the dry ſurface was for an electrical vibration; 
and (which is of great im Orranee) that earthquakes reach but ele be- 
low the ſurface 0 the earth 5 
'Beyoxz the earthquake at London a vegetables Hal beet une vwion 
5 ly forward. And electricity is well known to quicken vegetation. The 
aurora borealis had been frequent about that time, and, juſt before the 
5 quake, had been twice repeated in ſuch colours as Had never been 
ſeen before. It had alſo removed ſoutherly, contrary to what is com- 
mon in England; ſo that the Italians, and thoſe among whom earth- 
| _ were frequent, actually foretold the earthquake. The year had 
been eprom for fire-balls, lightening, and coruſcations, and theſe 
n Ma, Leann ged to be meteors of an electrical nature. 

ircumſtances of the earth and air, nothing, he ſays, is wiint- 

15 to produce an earthquake, but the touch of ſome non- electrie body ; 
which muſt neceſſarily be had ab extra, from the region of the air or 
| atmoſphere. Hence he infers, that, if a non- electric cloud diſcharge 
its contents upon any part of the earth, in that highly electrical Rate, 
an earthquake muſt e enſue. As the diſcharge from an excited 
tube produces a commotion in the nn body, ſo the wa © 
Sd {s 1 b e 5 


: 8 | 5 0 * : 
5 electric matter from the compaſs of many miles of ſolid: earth muſt . 
be an earthquake; and the ax from the autant the” er uncouth 5 
8 noiſe attending it. ies; 
EEE Tux Doctor had been inforwd; by thoſe its were e up. Pr) abroad 
5 che night preceding the earthquake, and early in the morning; that 
7 c.oruſcations in the air were extremely frequent; and that a little before 
i= the earthquake; a large and black. cloud ſuddenly. covered the armo- _ 
| ſphere, which probably. occaſioned the ſhock by "the diſcharge of © 
hower. : 75 
A $0UND was obſerved to roll frong: the Thames gry Temple: Bar 5 
| before the houſes ceaſed to nod, juſt as the electrical ſnap precedes the 
[58 | ſhock. This noiſe (which generally precedes earthquakes) the Doctor 
=. thought could be accounted for only on electrical principles : for i in a 
| | ſubterraneous eruption, the direct contrary,would happen. 
Tux flames and ſulphureous ſmells, which are ſometimes e in 
canthauakes: might, he thought, be more eaſily accounted for, on the 
ſuppoſition of their being electrical phenomena, than from: their being bu 
_ occaſioned by eruptions from the bowels of the earth. 85 
| So alſo the ſuddenneſs, and expedition of the e it being felt | 
at the fame et over a — . of 4200: thera oy and the little 
; point out | 


2 an — al ee _— its Ky = like chat of 2 muſical kg 85 
or a glaſs when rubbed on the edge with one's — N 8 
TE circumſtance of earthquakes” chiefly eting. he: Dos St, mY 
places along rivers, (and I may add, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, eminences) is 
a farther argument of their being electrical phenomena. This is il- 
Juſtrated by a particular acc of the: direction in which the carth- | 
quake was conveyed, | 
Tux laſt argument he uſes i is eken: kar the effects which 3 it lad c on 
pains of weak conſtitutions, who were for a day or two after it 
appened, troubled with pains in the back, rheumariſms, hyſterics, and 
nervous diſorders ; juſt in the fame manner as they would have _ | 
after an actual ele&rification : to ſome; theſe diforders proved fatal. 
As to the manner in which the earth and atmoſphere are put into 
this ſtate, which prepares them to receive ſuch a ſhock, and whence 
the electric matter comes, the Doctor does not pretend to determine; 
but thinks it as difficult to be accounted for, as magni gravitation, 
and many other ſecrets of nature. 8 
; Tun ſame. hypotheſis was advanced 1 by Signior beser, without 2? 
| 8 knowing 
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lodged deep in tl 
; concerning/lightening. n 


E 


0 


Italian 8 the N matter which occaſions earthquakes to be 
the bowels of the earth, agreea ly. to Sen 


4 aa” ; 2 


Now as it appears that dhe ene ar electric wareer in the fim- 


pleſt thunder-ſtorms is fo inconceivably great, as that it is impoſſible to 
be contained by any cloud or W of clouds; and as during the 
1 progreſs of a thunder- ſtorm which he obſerved, though the lightening 
frequently ſtruck to the earth, the ſame clouds were the next moment 


| | ready to make a ſtill greater diſcharge ; it was eyident, that they muſt. 


have received at one place, the moment a diſcharge was made from 


them in another. Let us ſuppoſe theſe clouds ever ſo great, if the 
lightening proceeded only from them, the quantity muſt be leſſened by 
every diſeharge, and no recruits that any new clouds might bring can 


bear 1 * C 


n to the diſcharge which muſt enſue from the colli- 


ſion of reat a number as combine to form a thunder-ſtorm. . It 


. 5 chase moſt likely that the electric matter is continuall dart- 


from the clouds in one place, at the ſame time as it is diſcharged 


pot the earth in another; and, conſequently,” that the clouds ſerve as 
_ conductors to convey the electric fluid from thoſe, places of the earth | 
| 7 are overloaded with it, to thoſe which are ot i ö 


uſted. 
Tuis theory being admitted, there will be little difficulty in atrj- 


2 earthquakes to the ſame cauſe. For if 'the equilibrium of the 
electric matter be by any means loſt in the bowels of the earth; ſo. that 


the beſt method of . it ſhall he by the fluid burſting i into the 


air, and traverſing ſeveral miles of the atmoſphere, to come at the 


place where it is wanted; it may be eaſily imagined that violent con- 
cuſſions will be given to the earth by the ſudden paſſage of ſo powerful 


an agent. This, he thought, was confirmed by the flaſhes of light, 


exactly reſembling lightemng, which have been frequently ſeen to ruſh 
from the top of Mount Veſuvius, at the time that aſhes and other light 
matters have been carried out of it into the air, and diſperſed N 
over a large tract of country. And it is well known that volcanos have 


a near connexion with earthquakes. 


A RUMBLING noiſe like thunder, and flaſhes of light riſing from the 
ground, have been generally obſerved to attend earthquakes. And 
lightening itſelf has been known to be attended with ſmall ſhakings ot 
1 Os 80 alſo ipnes yn in mines he looked upon as an — 


* Prieſiley, p. 324, 325. I bid. p. 368, 369. 
b 2 „ 


1 AI the chief a kee which þ Signior VE Mt to 9 
bis hypotheſis. AE others, which are common to him with Dr. 


Stukeley, I have purpoſely omitted, as it would be only repeating: 
fan e twice over Y the ſame diſcourſe. If any one however is 


| Hibory of Pare, 320-332, anc Ae Jo, 
Ds. Paiksxrxv, after laying down theſe theories, « 

| more probable ly ogg hefis may perhaps be form 

« Suppoſe (ſays he) 


« of the dryneſs ſeaſon, not eaſily. to. diffuſe itſelf; it may, as 
« Signior 8 we, poles, force its way; into the higher. regions of 
* the air, forming clouds in its paſſage, out of the vapours which float 
« in the atmoſphere, and occaſion a'fudden ſhower, which may further 
« promote the paſſage of the fluid. The whole ſurface, thus unloaded, 


_  « will receive. a. concuſſion, like any other conducting ſubſtance, on = 
« parting with, or receiving a quantity of the electric fluid. The 
cc ruſhing noiſe will likewiſe ſweep Over the whole extent of the country. 5 


« And, on this ſuppoſition alſo, the fluid, in its diſcharge from the 
« country, will naturally follow the courſe of the rivers, and alſo take 


et 22 drantage of any emminences, to facilitate its aſcent: into the 


7 r —.— of the air.” 


as Doctor, making experiments with a battery. on the pallage of 


OT, electrical Avid. over. different conducting ſubſtances, and among 
theſe, oyer water j — and remarking a reſemblance between its Dae 
over the ſurface of. the water, and that which Dr. Stukeley | fu 


| err 1 rler of the earth, when a conſiderable quantity o it is dil. : 


charged to. the clouds during an earthquake, e ee ſuſpected 
that the water over which it paſſed, and which was viſibly thrown into 


a tremulous motion, muſt receive a concuſſion reſembling that which is 


given to the waves of the ſea on ſuch an occaſion. 

To try this, he himſelf and others preſent put their hands uro the the 
Water, at the time that the electrical flaſh paſſed over its ſurface, and 
they felt a ſudden concuſſion given to them, exactly like that which is 
ſuppoſed to affect ſhips at ſea during an earthquake. This percuſſion 


Hiſt, Electricity, p. 370. 3 | | + Ib. P. 650, cee. | 
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| the electric Matter to be, ſome way. or- cue 510 Fg 35 
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5 will not think ma excuſed if I omit: the following, 
ſcribe in the Doctor's own mankye” = i 1 oP” 


4 to imitate that great natural Phenomenon in 


„ ene ee of th wing but was ſtrongeſt near the place. 


„ The ſame experi iment with a little va- 
riation being afterwards made wit 
the ſurface: T's the water, p 
degree. This — Acker ard, the Doctor ju 


an diſtance below 
e ade. though in —— 


th en 


; t 
5 £ 
5 


e conſiderable evidence of a fmflzftey in the cauſe.” -- 2 

| SxverAL other experiments to the ſame” purpoſe e de Wet lu e 
chapter from which theſe are taken, which though worthy of attention, 
it would carry me to too at a length to re eat. My reader however 
ving, appr, vo I fall tran- 


% | 
2 5 * 77 7 9 
LEAK $8, 7 „ 


'# c PuzasrD With this relemblance of the earthquake, I endeavoured 
the 3 and: it 


ic being froſty weather, I took 4 plate of ice, and placed. two” Ricks, 


<« about three inches hi gh, on their ends, ſo that they would juſt ſtand 
ec with eaſe; and upon Wasen part 
the cork of which was ſuſpended a braſi ball With a fine thread. 


of the tee, I placed a boats, from 


Then, making the electrical 'flaſh' paſs over the ſurface of the ice, 


Which it did with a very loud re . lar fell down, 
< while the more remote ſtood ; the ball, which had hung near 
e ſtill, immediately 


began to make vibrations about an 6000/1 in bean wack 
” Land nearly in «right line from the place of the flaſh.” 
„ arTERWARDS diverſified this: apparatus; erecting ore pilicrs, and 


4 ſuſpending more pendulums, &c. ſometimes upon bladders ſtretched 


on the mouth of 0 
ming in a veſſel 


n veſſels; and at other times, on wet boards frim- 
water. This laft method” ſeemet” to "anſwer the 


_ « beſt of any ; for the board repreſenting the earth, and the water the 
e ſea, the phenomena of them both during an earth uake may be imi- 


< tated at the fame time; pillars, &c. being erected on the board, and 


<« the electric flaſh being made to paſs'tither over the board, over the 
tc water, or over n Hoth. This ee an exceeding fine experi- 


3 
1 7 
br 


ieee, 39 
Tuarsz are the pitucipid Rypotichs which Philoſophers: have formed 


| concerning theſe awful appearances of nature. It would be arrogance 
in me to offer any thing by way of determining which of theſe is the 


moſt probable: that they are cauſed by the action of the electrical fluid, 
ſeems pony oy eſtabliſhed, and the agreement of the experiments 
with the themſelves affords as ſtrong a 6 in favour of 


this ſcheme as can well be imagined. 


* Hiſt, EleQricity, p. . 653. | 
Were 


a 
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Moos «ks the RO? giving oi OY Aimevlt * 
Labje&;(which 'L would do with all ptoper.-deference ti the reſpe Gable 
names I have quoted) I cannot help thinking that there is not ſo great 
a contradiction between any onè of theſe hypotheſis” and another, but 
that they may be all in ſome meaſure true. As to that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Is it not poſſible that there may be actual fermenitations in 
the bowels of the earth, as well as in the open air? Though it be 
granted that the earth is in general ſolid, it is equally certain lat there 
are ſams cavities ſound in it; and however theſe may have been produ- 
ced, they may afford ſufficient room for thoſe e Which 
Newton ſuppoſes. And as it is the opinion of Dr. Price, that the 
electric matter in the clouds may be generated by the fermentation of 
ſulphureous vapours with mineral or acid ones in the air, is it not poſ⸗ 5 
ſible that the ſame may be the caſe in the bowels of the earth, and that 
this may give birth to thoſe fulphureous | effluvia and flaſhes: of fire 
which are ſometimes obſervable in earthquakes If this ſuppoſition be 
admitted, it may alſo account for thoſe ſulphureous lakes of water 
which, authors tell us, have ariſen in the place of cities and countries 
deſtroyed. by ſuch convulſions. And with refpect to Dr. Stukeley's | 


remark, that earthquakes reach but a little. way below thi ſurface, and 
that ſuch ſuppoſed fermentations muſt take their riſe at an amazing depth, 


may they not take place much nearer the ſurface, and by expanding 
themſelves every way equally be the cauſe! of theſe convulſions; or at 
leaſt produce ſo copious a diſcharge of the electrical fluid as ſhall DE - 
ſufficient for ſuch an effect? If this theory be true, Sir Iſaac Newton 
and the electrical 'philoſophers will differ no farther than that the for- 
mer has aſſigned the remote, and yew! others mm immediate cauſe. of 
theſe appearance. TON 

Wir reſpect to the different Kanes of: Dr. Waabeler 40d Signior 
Beccaria, they each ſeem ſufficient to account for thoſe ſhocks in which 
little alteration'is made in the earth or atmoſphere. - With regard to 
the former, it is eaſily conceivable, that the paſſage of a non: electric 
cloud near the ſurface of the earth when in ſo highly electrical a ftate, 
ſhould throw it into a violent tremor, and perhaps be attended with 
ſeveral alarming circumſtances ; it may alſo afford a ſolution of the 
appearances in the heavens, which frequently follow an earthquake ;- 
but the great 1 822 bi fr is, how it W acoount for thoſe e . 


wg 


6 | 7 


1 EY ib, >, 45 1 
e which 


4 


9 


A prouce no ch tha. atmoſphere, a8 Was the caſe with 


the earthquake which occaſioned, this publication. 


i 


O Signior Beccaria's hy eſis, indeed, ſuch an event? is ally tes 


$3 ed for. When the earth is fraught with clectricity, it may diſcharge 
itſelf in the ſame manner as a jar ſometimes does by the: mere elaſticity 


of the fluid itſelf; in which caſe it is reaſonable * ſuppoſe, that the 


_ atmoſphere will unde little alteratio But as to the TO 
| debe events of fu hind the ſcheme 4 0 


7 


; to which may perhaps be. added, 4 hint taken 3 


| Mr. Canton; Wine” as the aurora borealis may be occaſioned by the 
flaſhing of electric fire from Poſitive to negative clouds at à great diſ-- 


tance in the upper part of the atmoſphere, where the reſiſtance is the 


leaſt; fearthquakes may be occaſioned by the flaſhing of the ſame fire 


| from the cath to clouds electrified in an oppoſite manner in the lower 


art of the atmoſphere, and that the refiftance which it meets with. is 


0 the cauſe of the concuſſion. 720 


Ix this view of the ſubject then, all theſe” different ſchemes may be 


true and conſiſtent. Sir Ifaac Newton's may be. the remote, and thoſe 
of the other philoſophers the immediate cauſes. Dr. Stukeley's. may 


reſolye thoſe vibrations of the earth which, do not reach deep into its 


bowels, and are attended with alterations in the atmoſphere ; Signior 


Beccaria's, thoſe in which the atmoſphere is not affected; and Dr. Prieſt- 


ley's, thoſe more alarming ones which boy's whole cities in deſtruction, 
and convulſe the earth, the air, and the 


of theſe cauſes, and ſometimes from all of them together. . : 
My readers, I fear, will blame me for indulging myſelf in 0 large . 


| 80 field of theory; and thoſe of a philoſophical 2 may regard my con- 


not ROY ** any ſuch ee had been ande. 


world, the only 


jectures as equally viſionary and unimportant. Tndeed, I acknowledge 


that 1 have little Rah to aſſume the character of a philoſopher: I pro- 
my opinions with real diffidence ; ; if they be falſe, my only com- 
fort is, that like Phaeton, it may be ſaid of me Magnis excidit auſis. 
But ſhould they proye any wiſe latisfactor to the intelligent parr « of the 
merit e can n derive Hom them is | that, | 


1 5 2 5 1 K * Prif r 315, ; 316. 


Wo Are writing the FRO, I was pleaſed to ſee my e 8 by ah | 
authority of Dr. Prieftley (Hiſt. of Elect p. 470.) E ho at the time of writing it I did 


| And it is not unlikely 
but earthquakes may ariſe ſometimes from the ſeparate, agency of. each 


Troven Ihre ready: ſwelle hs Ely Regs beyond hat. 1 . 5 
igned; 1 cannot well alk; it without 3 ſome. accoyint that event : | 
Wich has occaſioned a ing n bs 
On Sunday morni 2 5 3 9 A at about 5 tyre. Slug; 
paſt ten, the & carthq ap 
xfore had been e 


T je aid io be aghly ack. But . to dne 91 Dr. = 

uake at London; we. had this 
ſummer ver) | Keele, under and 8 the air was ſome - 
times very hot and ſultry. Perhaps. this very circumltance of there 
baving been fo little . ning contributed the more to the accumula- 
tion 55 the electrical effluvia on the ſurface of the earth. One inſtance 
_ only to the contrary I was informed of; that about a fortnight. be- 
fore the earthquake, there was ſo violent a ſtorm of thunder and light- | 
ening at Chowbent, as beſides other miſchief, deſtroyed a conſiderable 
Part of a vine which grew by the wall of a, gentleman's | houſe in that 
_ neighbourhood. I was at his houſe the day har the earthquake hap- 
58 and ſaw the vine A had thoſe branches cut off that had been 

4 * lightening. Theſe were not more chan ten feet. above 

e ground. 

. Wis 8 3 the earthquake, and. the mall 
alteration which was made by it in the atmoſphere, . it ſhould ſeem pro- 
bable that it muſt have proceeded from the earth, according to Signior 
Beccaria's hypotheſis; the nearneſs of the e and the. ſtate of 
che earth both, affording a fuſpicion that a great quantity of electric 

matter muſt have been drawn. up to its fi and needed nothing 
ut a co ng ſubſtance to burit out into an exploſion, * cauſe a 
concuſſion. What renders. this the more probable, is, that the ſho 
was felt full as e at that houſe as it was at Mancheſter, where 
it was generally tho ns to have occafioned the greateft alarm. The 
aurora borealis for ſome days before had been unuſually vivid; ;-and 
about two months ſince, a thay och fell at Huddersfield in York- 
ſhire, which produced a dreadful inundation. The concurrence of all 
theſe circumſtances ſeems to o point u at the fame cauſe, * 


. 
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Ir may, 1 be ſaid that ts * ms it theſe events dc u Ago | 
ment that they are not really PONY 1 to any one who confiders how long a time 
E e is 


_ 


ken hock was not violent, | The umme injury ie Uid ſeems to have. 
been, that it threw down a few" chimneys, and alarmed people within 
Worſhip in Manchefter, and ſeveral in the tieighbourhood, it was fo 
little perceived, as not to occaſion the leaſt emotion. But what is moſt 
ſurpriſing, is that though it was ſo ſlight, it extended to a compaſs of 
ground at leaſt one hundred and thirty miles in diameter. In the neigh- 
Bourhood of Mancheſter it was felt pretty much the fame as in the 
town. But at the extremities, as might be expected, it was felt very 
partially and weakly, Theſe were Liverpool, Lancaſter, York, Shef- 
field,” Gainſborough, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Derby, and Cheſter. 
am alſo informed that it reached to Birmingham and Glouceſter, and 
that at all theſe diſtant places it was felt at nearly the ſame moment. 
Tux greateſt effect it had was upon Chatmoſs between Manchefter 
and Warrington;' which I hear was violently agitated: ' This circum- 
ſtance is the more to be regarded; as the water under the ſurface would 
naturally ſerve as a conductor; and, of conſequence, the ſhock” occaſi- 
oned by the electrical fluid in paſſing through the ſurface to the atmoſ- 
phere would be more ſevere than any where elſe. The perfect agree- 
ment of this event with electrical experiments amounts to a ſtrong pre- 
| ſumption in favour of electricity being the cauſe of earthquakes. 
As I was at that time engaged in Divine Service, I could not make 
| any obſervations myſelf; (for chough doch the congregation and tmyſelf 
| were alarmed; yet no body went out of the chapel, nor was the wor- 


* 


3 
ſhip ſuſpended) and therefore I am obliged to depend on the beſt in- 
formation I could get from others. This only IT could obſerve, that the 
ſhock was preceded'for a few moments by a noiſe ſomewhat reſembling 
the rattling of a great number of carriages driven at once over the 
pavement: and that the whole time which paſſed from the beginning of 


7 


dhe noiſe to the end of the ſhock might be about ſix or eight ſeconds. 


is neceſſary, even in the hotteſt ſummer to bring the earth and atmoſphere into a ſtate - 
proper to produce a violent thunder-ſtorm, it will not be ſurpriſing that a much longer 
time ſhou equiſite for an earthquake; nor is it at all wonderful, that while it 4s 
producing, and before it is completed, there ſhould ſometimes be exploſions of 7 * 


ing, water-ſpouts and other. appearances of an electrical nature, any more than that in 
charging a battery, or a ſingle jar, it ſometimes happens to diſchargeitſelf before the bat- 
tery has received its full ſhare of the electrical fluid. For any thing we can tell it may re- 
quire a long time to bring the earth into ſuch a ſtate of electricity as ſhall produce an 
earthquake: and perhaps it might be a problem worth conſidering, whether the moſt 
fatal earthquakes have not (eæteris paribus) been preceded by electrical phenomena, for 

a length of time proportioned to the violence of their action. 2 %% 
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Tor me the ſhock fangs as one continued concuſſion; ts ht 
they opuk Id diſtinguiſh: three ſeparate ſhocks. The: circuniſtance. me 
e preceding the ſhock coincides with the obſervation of Dr. Stukeley. 
on the ſame. circumſtance attending the earthquake at London, -and/ 
ö confirms is cancluſion chat the r muſt be e hep 15 
Tux quickneſs of its progreſs, it being felt at places fo. diſtant, at 
_ the ſame moment, and extending to a, ſurface: of more than 
eight thouſand ſquare miles, is a ſtrong argument in favour of its ari- 


from electricity: but what ſtrikes me as much as any thing, is: the 


lit e hurt with which ſo extenfive a convulſion was attended; it a 


ppear- 
ing utterly impoſſible for mere fermentation without the aid of another 


more active principle, to ſhake ſo vaſt a compaſs, without Men 
in ſome place or other deſtructive marks of its agency. 

I., is obſervable, that the earthquake was not accompanied ie the 

leaſt ſulphureous ſmell, and (as I before remarked) with little or no 


alteration in the appearance of the atmoſphere, which continued equal- 


Iy ſerene after as before the ſhock. There were, indeed, a few 1 carat 


clouds floating in the air, but it ſeems moſt likely from the accounts 
I have received that they were there before the ſhock. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, as before hinted, make 1 it probable that the fluid pro needed not. Fo 


from the air, but the earth. . 

Tu wind changed fuddenly to che weſt, which perhaps may have 
been the an Sen in which the ſhock was conducted. This ſeems alſo 

to be an effect of electricity; for the wind did not continue long in that 


quarter, but ſoon after fell into its former direction. As the weather 


was before very calm, and the change in the wind was a ſudden guſt, 


it is not unlikely, but it might be of the ſame kind as the air which " 


felt from an electrical globe Weg excited. This, ruſhing, into the 
vacuum formed bo the ſhock, would for a time overcome the ſtill 


wind which before blew, till the urn of electricity being ſpent, the 


wind would recover its former force and direction. 

Tux water in the river at Mancheſter, was obſerved to be conſidera 
bly agitated. This may be accounted for on the principles before 
laid down by Dr. Stukeley. 5 

To the fame electrical Principles may be” aſc Abel the painful ling 
5 which ſome experienced, and myſelf particularly, which was 222 

yden 


cb we — kind as a violent ſhock _ 4. a * of the 


3 I navy 1 credible information of a boy who had been deaf apwards of a year, 
and has abſolutely recovered his hearing in conſequence of the earthquake. I _ ney" 
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Ir was remarked. that the noiſe attending the ſhock was particularly 


' Toud at ſeveral houſes, which had electrical conductors; and that the 


day before the earthquake, an electrical machine collected more fire 


has produced upon them. Its effect on the air is evident from the 


than it had been ever before known to do. Whether theſe circumſtan- 


— 


ces may lead to a determination of the nature of the cauſe is perhaps 


uncertain. _ 


Tux weather, fince the earthquake, has been, in general, remark- 


ably fine; and were it fpring, would doubtleſs, have greatly advanced 
vegetation; but the ſummer being late, and all vegetables, before the 
earthquake very backward, it is not eaſy to determine what effect it 


barometer ; which immediately ſank a few lines, during the ſhock, but 


been ſtationary. _ „„ | IE | 
| Tazsz are the principal circumſtances which I have been able to 


ſoon after roſe one tenth of an inch above the point at which it had 


learn relative to this event: for moſt of which I ng myſelf 


— 


— to ſeveral 2. mag friends, who have given themſelves the 
trouble of collecting them. If the concluſions I have drawn from their 


informations are warranted by the facts themſelves, this is all the merit 
T aſſume; but if they are not, I ſhould hope that their remarks may 


not be the leſs regarded on account of my erroneous deductions. | 
Luer me above all expreſs my ſenſe of my obligations to Dr. Prieſtley, 

from whoſe Hiſtory of Electricity I have extracted the beſt remarks con- 
tained in this Eſſay. Indeed his great ſuperiority in almoſt every branch 


of ſcience, the inceſſant application which he has given to both religion 


and philoſophy, and the many uſeful publications by which he has be- 


nefited the world, call upon every friend to real learning for the warm- 


eſt acknowledgements; and I am convinced, that I am. not the only 
one who can with fincerity declare, that whatever pretenſions I may make 
to knowledge, and whatever portion of liberality of ſpirit I may be ſaid 


to poſſeſs, (though I have much reaſon to confeſs my deficiency in both 


of theſe accompliſhments) they are both greatly owing to the ſtudy - 
of his truly excellent and valuable productions. | | 


deed never ſeen him, but can mention both his name and place of abode. As I have 


little doubt of the truth of this; will it not afford an additional argument in favour of 


electricity applied medically ? 


electricity being the cauſe of earthquakes, ſuch cures having been known to follow 


'* Exceyr about three weeks before the earthquake, during which time it was ob- 
ſerved to be uncommonly vigorous, "nk 5 | 


STAND, LANCASHIRE, 


October 3d, 1777. _ | J. E OFE 
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after having been mocked and ſpit upon, and rev 
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the earth did quake. © _ 
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deſcription which the Evangeliſt gives of thei 


Circumſtances attending the death of our bleſſ 


r, and hung like a ſlave upon the accur 


that ſublime and aw 


part o 


Saviour. After undergoing the moſt unjuſt and igno- 
being condemned like a common 
tree; 
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with a loud voice, 
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events, and the point which they are intended to prove 
he may ſay too, that extraordinary caſes being no more 
an evidence of Divine Power, than the common courſe of 
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NY gave 6 \ the chef Then indeed the world hes . 
dignity of him, whom it had fo unworthily treated: na- 
ture herſelf ſympathizet i in His fufferings, and Teemied | to 


expire with her dying Redeemer. | The vail of the temple | 


wut rent in twain from the top fo the bottom ; and the earth _ 


did quake, and the rocks rent, and the graves were opened; 


ö and many bodies of the ſaints which Aept, - aroſe, and came 
out of. their graves after bis reſurretion, and went inta : * 


holy city, and appeared unto many. The effect which theſe | 


Lo circumſtances had upon the minds of the ſpectators may 
be eafily imagined. The centurion, and they that were with 
Bim, watching Feſus, when they Jaw the earthquake, and 
thoſe things that were daxe, feared great, Ja Hing. N this 
WO FO e 


Ton ſceptical n 8 Ach a conviction 
may appear the effect either of fear or ſuperſtition ; ; and 
he may fancy that there is no real connexion between the 


nature, are therefore not fitted for producing any greater 
conviction; and that the events which attended the death 
of Chriſt might have happened as much at any other 
time, or if he had not died at all: But certainly fuch 


cavils as theſe can have little clie& with the unprejudiced 
and 
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"aa Kufble; hed without ragreiinngs Adee which. 
aredearody enen be him who advances them, will 
eaſily ſee, that though a fingle fact might come to paſs | 
withoue having a reference to any thing of this nature 4 
yet, ſuch a coincidence of circumſtances, ſuch a concur- 
. rence. of jr igments, fo rapid a ſucceflion of the moſt 'un- 
| expetied events, events themſelves the moſt wonderful 
' which could be conceived, and arriving in a manner the 
moſt calculated to ſtrike on the hearts of the beholders, 
could be nothing leſs than the voice of God himſelf, decla- 
ring plainly the dignity of hir character, at whoſe depar- 
ture, nature itſelf ſeemed to eee with the eee 
of immediate difſolution. 8 
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* 
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2 ther experience. of theſe Grohl effecks gave fo 
 fenvble an alarm to thoſe who were preſent at our Lord's 
crucifixion, and compelled them to acknowledge the 
divinity of his character; it may be juſtly expected, that 
when : any caſes. of this ſort happen, they muſt ſtrongly 
| awaken all who are concerned, to a proper application of 
them. Not but every other event which comes to paſs 
in the world has a tendency equally moral and religious; 
but the minds of men are ſo immerſed' in their temporal : 
concerns, that the frequency and regularity of the common 
courſe of things, in a manner render them inattentive, 
and it becomes ſometimes neceſſary to rouſe-them by inter- 
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Taz firſt ſentiments, indeed, w ur to our minds, 
- on ſuch ons, are by . 0 f che Divine 
Power. When the dae of nature en reich in 5 re- 


b ſeries, day ſucceeding night, 
ing winter; when the ſame appearances lth . at the 
lame ſeaſons, i myoons apt to overlook: the argument they 


and t to e that all theſe thi 


> 


ful as they really are 


are not ſo very 
are: but when we ſee this order inte- 


rupted, and ſtorms and tempeſts ſhake the world; when 
the red lightning glares from pole to pole, and the earth 
trembles at the preſence of the Lord; we are then com- 
pelled to cry out, Who is like unto God? bo removerh 
the mountains, and they. know not, and. 4040. overturneth 
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them in bit anger! "Who ſhaketh the earth out g 
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- Sins of life, * nnen more Ae 55 ee 
to make us forget God; and w at more than adyerfity . 
to bring us back to him? When our affairs proceed in -- 
| ably. to our wiſhes, and we advance to 
over our. fellow- creatures z: how 


- 


"fatter ourſelves, 
ability which has got us this happineſs? Neb 
Lar in his affluence, how vain and ſelf- ſufficient was he? 
. not this. great Babylon which. LT have. built | 
"hou 2 of the kingdom, | the might. of 
| honour. f my majeſty. He had 
are too apt to do) that the greateſt and ihe mightiet 
men are mere inſtruments i in the hand of God, and tenants 
at will of the affluence with which they are favoured ; — 

and both want to be inſtructed by the iron rod of . 
ſity, that it is God only who ruleth in the world, that 
Bis eye beboldeth the nations, and it is his power which pre- 
ſerveth their proſperity. God forbid, that we ſhould 
learn by the ſame judgments As that haughty prince, 
how dependent i is our condition, and how little right we 
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3 any win ing our own, He was driven from men; q 

bee eat geg as | oxen ; hir body ib her "with the. dew" of . 

en; tal Ber hairs were grown life. rag athers, 1 

n, bir naits ite birds claws.” And thib awful puniſhment ; 
oontinuecd upon him, till he learned from his fufferings | ; 

. to praiſe and extol the King of Heaven, all whoſe works are ' 

We — and his ways je ft; een, : 


| Pride, he it able ro aboſe. - 
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Ix the ſame view we may regard thoſe viſitations with 
hte God alarms the ſons of men. They teach them to 
fear that power which nothing can eſcape, and avoid that 
| vengeance of which all nature is ready to be the executi- 
oner. What an awe do'they impreſs upon us of that om- 
nipotence which makerh the clouds his chariot, which rideth 
upon the ings of the wind, and whoſe word ſtorms and 
tempeſts, and earthquakes falfil ?— O did men but con- 
fider on ſuch awful ſeaſons as theſe, what a might that 
is, which tears up the earth from its foundations, which 
darts along the lightnings, and hurls the irreſiſtible thun- 
der; Which ſtrikes the impious dead with 4 ſtroke, and 
commands the ſun himfelf that he ſhall not Spine; 3 how 
would they dare lightly to rake his name in vain, and wan- 
-tonly ſport with that „ which alone is e 
and e 7 
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5 e ho —— + —— are 
f ' ſuggeſted to us with the ſame Force. as his. eee 
Von need not be told, my brethren, that, in the We 


ite A | — | of Godin: not the only attibuts- 


of the earth, and indeed in cvery. clement, there are innu 
merable particles of ſo noxious a nature, as, left tonthom-. 
ſelves, would deſtroy the order. of the univerſe. Now 


certainly, it cannot but be acknowledged with the higheſt 


gratitude, as an inſtance of great kindneſs and mercy, that 


1 notwithſtanding fuch a tendency of the various conſtitu- 
ent parts to encroach on each other, there is ſo juſt an 
equilibrium preſerved. that all are inade to act in the moſt 

admirable oonnexion, and with the moſt conſummate 

- Harmony. After all the complaints, which the unphi- ; 
loſophical and irreligious make of the evils which infeſt 
the world, the utmoſt arguments they can produce are 


taken from events which feldom happen, and which, even 
when they do happen, may be demonſtrated to be pro- 


ductive of greater advantage than evil. Thus winds, 
and tempeſts, ſtorms and li ghtning elear the air from Per- 


nicious vapours, and render it fit for reſpiration; vol- 5 


cy canos afford a vent for the noxious effluvia, which would 
| - otherwiſe become peſtilential; and earthquakes them- 


ſelves, 


) — Dia teria ind frequ 
© happen, ven in thoſe. places which are. the moſt ſubject 
3 ' 20:tham, we might make ſome e-alloy Al | ce. for ſuch com- 
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8 5 2 but as this is ſo er from the caſe,. that bt 
| | Mm path She ai are re to N place, we ought i 


rather to return thanks to God, 2 he provi des 
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. 5 18 Ss Aha indebted to. Dr. Franklin for the above a n, who, in a letter to | 


—_:: - Sir Jehn Pringle. (occaſioned by the Doctor's having read Mr. Mughes's s Paper 1 
we. Strata of the Earth) expreſſes | himſelf in the following 53 


3 — 
x 


of it (Mr. Mitchell's | 
it, have reconciled me to + thoſe; convullions- which, all. Naturalift.: 
5 | agree this cog has. ſuffered. Had the different. frrata of clay, gravel, marble, « 


2 
* 


Coal, lime-flone, ſand, minerals, &c. continued to lie level, one under the hs, 
3 as they may be ſuppoſed to have done before thoſe convulſions, we ſhould have 
: EE ant EE had the uſe only of a few of the u pert of the ſtrata; the others lying too deep 
alt to be come at; but the ſhell of the earth being broke, ines. 
ments ; thrown into this oblique poſition, the digjointed ends of a great number of 
ſtrata of different kinds are brought up to day, and a great variety of uſeful mate- 
rials putinto'bur power; which would otherwiſe have remained eternally concealed 
46] from us So chat what has been uſually looked upon as a ruin ſuffered by this part: 
of the hk. was in reality, only a preparation, or means of rendering the earth, 

| 5 more fit for uſe, more capable of being to mankind - convenient and comfortable £7 
8 | ” habitation,” * 7 e ee i SHIRE F f EP. 
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Ski Frauli Letters and Papers at the end 7 bie karin on Elan. ily, p. ye. 
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din ſuch a pits: of- bleffings at 1 knall a G 
of ſuffering; than think hardly of him for àa few unea- 


| finefſes, and which are counterbalanced by mercies ſv 
great and' numerous, as no other ſcheme of TRA * 


e could hag ever RY Ow Ig, 


8 
5 n 
.* 


As to us 70 Re 1 in Great Bricain, we have pere 
a for grateful thankſgiving. Though the Almigh- 
ty is juſtly regarded as the common parent and benefac- 


tor of men, of us he is peculiarly fo. 


.For we enjoy 


2 greater. fhare of his favours, and feel fewer inconveni- | 


ences. than any others. 


Thoſe ſtorms of thunder and | 


lightning, which harraſs other nations, and ſpread de- 
vaſtation through their cities, are little known amongſt 
us; and thoſe internal convulſions of the earth, Which 
| ſometimes. bury thouſands in' its bowels, are only heard 
In all the annals of the Engliſh 
Hiſtory, we ſcareely meet with any event of this kind, 
which can come into compariſon with the earthquake 


of by foreign report. 


at Liſbon,” about twenty years fince. 


And, I may ſay, 


ve never experienced fuch a. fate as the poor inhabitants 


of Lima and Callao, in the year 1747. The former WE: 


theſe events is recent in all your memories ; but the lat⸗ 
ter (which indeed was far more dreadful) as ſome of 
you may have never heard of it, give me leave to | preſent 


yu with a ſhort account of. 


C 


— 


LIMA 


— 


. 10 1 


PUMP is me richeſt and oh commercial city of Spaniſh 


| America, - Its merchants carry on a trade with the whole 
world, and i in ſplendour. and opulence vie with our own. 
countrymen themſelves. - With them money is. fo plenti- 
ful, that, at a public entry of one of their viceroys, it 
ſaid, they paved the ſtreets throu gh which he paſſed, with 
ingots of ſilver. But theſe advantages, great and enviable 


: 


as we may think them, are counterbalanced by alarming 


earthquakes. In the year to which I refer, three fourths v 
of the city were deſtroyed by a hock of chis nature j= 
and Callao, the port town belonging to it, Was. with all 
its inhabitants utterly annihilated. - & One of them ſitting : 


at the fort which commands the fea, ſaw them running 


in the utmoſt. conſternation. from their houſes, Which 
falling with horrid ruin, buried many in immediate de- 


ſtruction. The reſt who had eſcaped, thought them- 
ſelves fafe x but the ſea, which had retired, as it were: 


to afford them a refuge, returned with redoubled violence, 

and fwept away every ſoul in its waves. He only eſcaped, 
who was the ſpectator of this dreadful event; and this by 
a moſt remarkable interpoſition 3a boat being driven 


by the waves near the fort, he threw himſelf into it, 
and was the only one who. remained alive to record this 
amazing viſitation of God's providence. 

| Cons1Dex this cabjea then in the light in which lic 


a gion 


a 


gion a1 4 1 true? + philoGophy teach us 10 8b it; ö An : 
. gratitude think you is not due to that Being who 
has placed you in a part of the world where you are ſo 
little expoſed to theſe alarming apprehenfions ? Vou 
have ſeldom reaſon to dread the pgſtilence that walker in 
darkneſs," or the deſtruction which waſteth at noon day. You | 
may lay yourſelves. down to reſt, unharraſſed with the | 
fears of what the night may. bring Forth ; and riſe in the 
morning, pleaſed that the bed in Which you flept is not 
made your tomb. -Vou ſcarcely know how} great your 
« bleſſings are. Thoſe are the beſt judges, who have experien- 
_  ced whatit'is to be deprived of them. And you may even 
regard this laſt viſitation of heaven, as a document, what 
| ideas: you ought. to entertain of that paternal goodneſs 
which has ſo far favoured you above other nations, that 
vou enjoy all their advantages, and have ſo few / of - thoſe 
miſeries of which they complain. By comparing our 


ſituation therefore, with that of others, and learning from 
their ſufferings to make a proper eſtimate, ho.]ꝗ uʒ large 4 


pre- eminence we have obtained above them, we ought 
to be inſtructed, that the returns due to fo gracious 4 
Benefactor are to be as much greater than theirs, as the 
une ft we ai exceed thaſo with which: mm are dog 
| voured. Car nes; re,, to:22919 


- Tuzsz ate this ſentiments which Gich 1 vidieudibns 
ought to excite within us towards the Divine Being. 
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peſts which happen in one part of the earth. or the other; 


what can be a more natural, what a more juſt reflexion, 


than the vanity. and fluctuating nature of all terreſtrial = 
things? We have heard from time to time, of. great h 
changes. made in many places; rivers, have been tu 5 


; into dry ground, and lands into ſeas, by the interpoſition 


of the Almighty ; we are affured that the earth it{elf once 


experienced a total inundation ; and that- the time will 


ſoon come, when it ſhall undergo a much greater alter- 
ation than it has ever ſuffered. And ſhall we, when we 
view theſe things, perſiſt in ſuch an attachment to it, 
and be ſo wrapt up in its buſineſs and pleaſures, as to ac- 
count it our continuing city, and when we are com pelled to 
quit it, to do it with fear and reluctance? Can we read 
the accounts which hiſtory gives of the ravages which 


bave been made in it, and yet wiſh to deceive. ourſelves . 
into the idea, that we may enjoy complete felicity in any 


thing it affords ? - We know that every. particle of which 
it is compoſed, is ever changing its form and nature; we 


ſee the ſpecies of animate as well as inanimate beings, in- 


ceſſantly departing to give way to others; and ourſelves ; 


faddenly going off the active ftage of life, to yield our | 


5%%%ͤ;õ᷑Fé⁰́ůBPBÿ 13 » 55 oe 
: ow auf polſeons ito thoſe hots never knew, and 
with whom our memories will be loſt; and yet can we 
labour after the meat wobich per iſboth with ſuch 1 *** 
a to negle that which endureth to i everlaſting? — © 
Ho infatuated muſt be chat mind, which ſeeing and „ 
experiencing that the utmoſt pains it can take to heap 1 45 
this world's goods, are often inſufficient to accompliſh its. 
purpoſe, and even when the moſt effleacious, are an” 
certain of ſharing the fate of the world itſelf, and periſh- 
ing en wich it, will yet heap riches upon riches, 
and e upon poſſeſſion, inattentive to any of bis 
nore important wants, and un willing to make that prb- 
viſion for them which God and nature defigned | This 
is 4 great and a ſore evil; an evil, of which we are al- 
ways complaining, and . which 'we'take the teaſt | t pains 
nnn N ; 
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Bur it is not in our attachment ache only, wer 
we act contrary to the defign of the Almighty. There 
are other poſſeſſions (if we may call them ſich) in which 
we are too apt to place our felicity. Thus the parental 
affection will often lead a man to center his whole enjoy- . 
ment in a favourite child, and indulge a fondneſs to him, | 
ſometimes inconſiſtent with regards of a higher nature. 
Pity it is, that ſo amiable a weakneſs ſhould be worthy 
of blame. But none can be ignorant, that in all our re- 
5 garde, 
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13 A, Cation is to be obſerved . them ant 5 
their objects. When therefore our deareſt affections Aare' 
placed on what, from its very nature, may be preſently 5 R 
taken away from us, we lay up for ourſelves a fund of TE 
diſappointment, and are apt to blame Providence when 
the fault lies only in our own. wrong apprehenſions. 
The Almighty is the only unperiſhable being in the uni- 
verſe; and he therefore is the only object on which we 
can place an abſolute dependence. While we enjoy our 


poſſeſſions therefore, and love our children, with this ſu- 


, perior. regard to Him from whom they deſcended, we 
ſhall feel no miſery at their loſs, nor think hardly of that 
Providence. which: takes them back to himſelf; for we 


ſhall be ſenſible that ſevere as ſuch a trial, may appear, it 


cannot be leſs than a righteous and a merciful viſitation ; 
fince it proceeds from a Being who has no intereſt to 


ſupport, ſeparate from that of his creatures. To him 
then, who conſiders, on the one hand, the - univerſal 
changeableneſs and fluctuation of things; and fees from 


the alterations which they continually meet with, that 


the whole earth itſelf will in the end be diſſolved; and 


on the other, the wiſdom, the power, and the goodneſs 

of that Being by whom theſe effects are produced, the 
reflexion of Job will naturally occur; The Lord gave, 
and the Lord bath taken away c _ ble me be 5 name of „ 


Lord. 
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of the ſame materials with the earth itſelf; and as this is 


e 


„Ae rnn n rant of theſe aedetee FY that thaye 
bortifßy us againſt the fears of death. For why ſhould we 
be alarmed at leaving the world, when we muſt be con- 
vinced from the nature of all things, here, that they are 


tending to diſſolution? Our own bodies are made 


frequently i in a diſeaſed tate, - is torn with inward ſhocks, 


and ſometimes ſeems ready to expire; nay as we know 


that . the period of its exiſtence will at length arrive; 
why ſhould we; in oppoſition to every thing with which 
unalterable experience preſents us, be deſirous to drag 


| 5 life, which cannot but be the more miſerable, by 


how much the longer it is protracted ed? Every object, 
with which we are acquainted, diſcourages ſo: vain, and 


| unreaſonable an expectation. : Vegetable, and even inani- 


mate productions, arrive gradually from imperfection to 


maturity, and after continuing in it that ſeaſon which is 


neceſſary to accompliſh the ends of Divine Providence, 
they decline, and die; and give place to others. Nor 


do I doubt, but the ſame obſervation may be nies: on 


many other parts of the creation; and thoſe not only on 


the ſurface and in the bowels of the earth, but in other 


regions likewiſe. Many a world has been created and 
deſtroyed ; and many others are gradually tending to an- 
nihilation. The merciful Father of the univerſe brings 
them into exiſtence, ws this « chprels law ; ; that they 
hall 
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| thall laſt ſo 68 as is neceſſary to Tee? the putpoles or | : 


their creation, and that when they become uſcleſs, they 


ſhall exiſt no longer. We are born under the ſame laws - 
and, complain as we may, it is a proof of goodneſs in 
the Supreme Author, that when we are become burdens 
to the earth, and he ſees that, from our age or ſituation, J 


we ſhall be incapable (and he beſt knows who has 
created us, at what period our uſefulneſs will end) of 


| being any longer bleffings 1 in the world, he removes us 


from the place we once e uo ade 3 in 
: our room. | 


"4 "Dp this 1s the exuberant goodneſs of God, that when 
we are removed, we do not fink like the dull earth into by 
inactive non-exiſtence:. our bodies indeed die, and are 


mixed with their common clay.; but our vital, out intel- 
: e- our ſpiritual part aſcends to that God who gave 
If we have diſcharged our duty here, and filled u p 
re Ke honour and integrity, we ſhall, on our 
KR in meet * new heavens, and a nor _ which 


hy Ir any one is ſo mn edge as 0 complain of 1 n of bis 1 ; and 
indulge the wiſh of its long continuance ; he may be furniſhed with a convincing * 


proof of the folly of his expectations from the account of the Szru/bruggs, in 
Gulliver's Voyage to Laputa, &c. An account which I may juſtly ſay is more 


replete with true morality and religion, than many of the more ſerious, W leſs 
uſeful, I with which the 3 is b teeming, 
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 ouſheſs'and virt ras! will-divell and Uebe ene which- 5 
are «glen! with the pure rays of celeſtial light, and 
wid by the benignant ſmiles of Almighty. favour. 
TI 'hoſe, cons Iſions which ive experience here, will then 
regard xd as briſk- gales by a mariner at ſea; they will 
waft our veſſel the ſooner to its deſtined harbour, and put 
un earlier period to the lab urs and difficulties of the 
voyage. We ſhäll then look back on the rocks which 
atened us, and the calamities which ſeemed to impede 
rſe, with the ſame ſatisfaction as thoſe who are 
dale on f \ hore view the-billows of the boiſterous ocean: 
and, tracing the plan of Divine Providence throu gh all 
its intricacies, ſhall find our hearts exult in the feeling, 
and our minds ennobled by the knowledge; that the very | 
evils of which we complain, are real goods in ᷑he hand of 
our great Conductor; that no other ſcheme could poſ= 
Ably have produced that weight of Happineſs which at- 
tends us; and that, had we enjoyed what we once 
vainly accounted the means hy —_— the end would 
have been inevitable deſtruction. What muſt be the 
gratitude of a ſoul Who has jult ae the heavenly re- 7 
gions, when ſuch a proſpect as this is laid before him? 
How will his fighs. be turned into thankſgiving, and his 
- anguiſh. into unutterable joy! The view of this made 
" ee n. the ſaints who had ſuffered perſecu- 
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$47 hall laſt ſo long as is 3 to ein the paws of: 
their creation, and that when they become uſeleſs, they = 
ſhall exiſt no longer. We are born under the fame law 
zodneſs in 
ne burdens 


and, complain as we may, it is a proof of e 
the Supreme Author, that when we are beco 


tothe earth, and he ſees that, from our age or ſituation, - 


we ſhall be incapable (and he beſt knows who has 


ereated us, at what period our uſefulneſs will end) of 


= being any longer bleffings i in the world, he removes us : 
from the place we once Nan. and e others i in, 


| our room. 
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N this: is the exuberant woah of God, that when 
we are removed, we do not fink like the dull earth into 
inactive non-exiſtence :. our bodies indeed die, and are 
mixed with their common clay.; but our vital, our intel 


8 2 our ſpiritual part aſcends to that God who gave 


t. If we have diſcharged our duty here, and filled up 
atlas honour and integrity, we ſhall, on our 
removal, meet 26 Ko new heavens, and a —u earth, which 


" "1p any one is ſo il-indeed as ; to complain of hs 3 of bly life; ; nd 


indulge the wiſh of its long continuance ; he may be furniſhed with a convincing 
proof of the folly of his expectations from the account of the Strulbruggs, in 


Gulliver? s Voyage to Laputa, xe. An account which I may juſtly ſay is more 


_ replete with true morality and religion, than many of the more ſerious, though. leſs 
uſeful, Seaton with which the Es is N teeming, SY 
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are 's_ailighthived: 5 205 pure rays of exletial alight, a kai 
_ viited; by the benignant ſmiles of Almighty favour. 
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ns Which we experience here, will then 


be uren Wa briſk gales by a mariner at ſea; they will 
vaft our veſſel the ſooner to its deftined harbour, and put 


B earlier pecidg. to the labours and difficulties of the 


ſhall then look back on the rocks which 
| en ad de calaniitles which Wenn w inipide . 


our courſe, with the ſame ſatisfaction as thoſe who. are 


ſafe on ſhore view the billows of the boiſterous ocean: 
and, tracing the plan of Divine Providenee through all 
its intricacies, ſhall find our hearts exult in the feeling, 


and our minds ennobled by the knowledge, that the very 


evils of which we complain, are real goods in the hand of 
our great Conductor; that no other ſcheme could poſ- 
_ fbly: have produced that weight of happineſs which at- 
tends us; and that, had. we enjoyed what we once 
vainly accounted the means of felicity, the end would 
have been inevitable deſtruction. What muſt be the 

gratitude of a ſoul Who has juſt entered the heavenly re- 
gions, when ſuch a proſpect as this is laid befbre him? 


How will his ſighs be turned into thankſgiving, and his 


anguiſh into unutterable joy! The viem of this made 


St. n deſcribing the ſaints who had ſuffered eines 


tion, bank out into e e ct apture, which he 
gives us in the book of Revelation: Aſter this, I beheld, - 
and lo, a great "multitude, which no man could num 


De: faying, Salvation to our God, which fitteth: upon the throne, 


and unto the Lamb: And all the angels ſtood round about 
the throne, and about the elders, and the four beaſts, and 
fell before the throne on their Faces, and worſhipped God, 
faying, - - Amen ; BIE Ng, and glory, and | wiſdom, and 


| thankſgiving, and ee and bony: 4 Nc * yy 


anſwered,  Jayeng unto me, What are 958 which eee, 5 


in white rabes, and whence. came they? And I ſaid. unto 


. bim, Sir, thou not. And be ſaid to me, Theſè are they 1 
which came out of great tribulation, and have waſhed. their 

robes, and made. them white in the blood of the Lamb. . 
Therefore are they before the thing of God, and ſerve him 


day and night in bis temple : and he that fitteth on the 


throne ſhall dwell among them. T bey ſhall hunger no more, 
neither thirſt any more; neither fhall the ſun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which. is in the midſt. of the 
throne ſhall feed them, and lead them unto living fountains 


A waters; * God Ae es _— all tears , their 


Ms: * 5 —— 
Brroxx 


nber, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, flood 
before the throne, and. be efore the Lamb, clothed. Wr white ; 
robes; and palms in their hands ; and cried with a loud voice, 
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Caution you againſt a miſtake whic 
mitted in ſimilat circumſtances to thoſe which have given 
decaſion to my preſent addreſs. And this is to attribute 
the afflictive interpoſitions of Divine Providence to a pe- 
culiar judgment againſt thoſe on whom they fall. The 
abſurdity, and indeed the wickedneſs of ſuch neee : 


* 9 his diſcourſe, it may be proper: 4% 
re which is too generally com- 


too evident to need much proof. The abſurdity, be- 


cauſe many of thoſe viſitations which men are apt to con- 
ſtrue as judgments, equally involve the righteous and the 
wicked in the ſame ruin: and even when they do not, 


yet there are ſo many other circumſtances which attend 
them, and render it impoſſible to determine where the 


natural event ends and the judgment commences; that 
every application of this ſort muſt evidently. appear'to be 


totally groundleſs and unreaſonable: Now, from what: 
we know of God's juſtice and wiſdom, it might certainly 


be expected, that, when he inflicts his judgments on any 
one, they ſhould be clearly known to be judgments, 


otherwiſe. no end would be anſwered by them, either 


with er eſpect to the offender himſelf, or to others who 
might be intereſted in ſo awful a viſitation. On the 
former, (as the deſign with which the ſuppoſed judgments 


were appointed could not, on this ſcheme, be diſcovered 
by him) they can by no means be expected to operate as 
motives to a reformation of his conduct; and as to thoſe 
„„ who 


* 
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ſo clearly pointed ont; it is certainly rather a matter of 
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itſelf is of ſo uncertain. and ambiguous 
ſuppoſing they were ever ſo. plainly e be E Divine 
inflictions; ſuppoſing the objects of vengeance were ever 


alarm torus, that any ſhould be ſu notoriouſly wicked, as 
to call down a particular manifeſtation of Divine juſtice 
on their heads, than a ſubject of ſevere and bitter en- 
ſure, frequently of jeſt and ſatyr, againſt the unhappy 
creatures who are thus marked out as enemies to the 


Almighty. But as it ſeldom happens that any one 18 fo. 


remarkably diſting aiſhed, there is, the leſs reaſon for thoſe 
reflexions which fall with ſo. much-cruelty and injuſtice: 
on, thoſe who have the misfortune to incur our reſent- 
ment. n pore ken as to the ee * * a 


? 


vol to. its beds what can be more glaring, then 7 


that it is by far the moſt ſhocking manner in which we 


can "expreſs the malignity of our diſpoſitions? To 


backbite and revile a fellow-creature, and to effect his: 
ruin by holding him up to the contempt and hatred of 
the world, is deſervedly regarded as a great inſtance of 
injuſtice and meanneſs; but to; ſlander him as the ene- 
_ of God himſelf, and repreſent the Divine Attributes, 
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his own devoted head. 


5 2n „* 5 
nited to {proxy hinz 5 is it Re 

r inju ice- to — degree of enormity, as to make 
God himfels a party in our triſling quarrels, and repre: 
ſent him as the ſame- weak being as ourſelves, the reptiles 
. afthwcaahd When I fee a creature, with all the im- 
erfections.and ſins which can. diſgrace- human nature; 


(and ſuch are the porſons en me Wee 
into theſe cenſures) pretending 
| omniſcience; and to deal out Goc 


ee eee wal 
ſame wantonneſs as + madman throws about fire; when. ; 


he cenſures thoſe whem he does not, and condemns thoſe: 


whom he cannot know, T am apt to wonder, that he 
does not tremble leſt thoſe judgments which he ſo wiek- 

edly applies to others, ſnould fall with double terror on 
Such unjuſt oenſures are o 

demned by our Lord in the moſt expreſs terms. When 
ſome who. had been preſent at his diſcourſes, told him of ; 
the Galileans. whoſe blood Pilate had'mingled with their ſa— 
crifices,. and probably intimated that they thought it a 
Divine judgment inflicted upon them; Chriſt anſwers 

them in this manner: Suppoſe ye that theſe-Galileans: were: 
ſinners above all the Galileans, becauſe they. ſufftred ſuch» 
things? I tell you, nay; but except: ye repent, ye ſball all: - 


_ likewiſe periſh. Or thoſe: eighteen. upon whom the: tower in 


$loam. fell, and, flew. Fae, think ye that they. were finners 


* all men chat duelt in Fallot een 1 4 
but 
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but aun ” repent, ye ſhall: all likewiſe eriſb. 
therefore is the view in which all Divine viſitations 
are to be bed! not as judgments — 


E others, but as warnings and admonitions to ourſelves. : 


; They are to teach us not to cenſure. their faults, but to 
reflect upon our own-z not to condemn- i in another wi at 
may perhaps be ally meritorious, but to alarm our own, 
hearts, that they may be always awake to eve 
Work; and in a word, the chief deſign of eyery Divine 


| interpoſition is to inſtruct us to be. continually on our 


guard, leſt that day which will cloſe the preſent ſcene. 1 
ao ſhould come upon u us een * unawares. 


: — © dee r: 


'T HE late 3 of Divine Arovidanes, may as 
| whe; our thoughts forward to that more awful event, 
which ſhall involve the whole world in one vaſt ruin; 
when the graves ſhall give up their dead, and all men 
ſhall appear before the tribunal of their Judge. The 
terror which appears in the countenances of the moſt 
timid themſelves, on the moſt alarming earthquakes 
which bury whole nations in deſtruction, is nothing 
compared to the conſternation which will then reign in 


the ſtouteſt heart of him who dared with ſeeming impu- 


nity to defy his Redeemer in this world. All that forti- 
tude on which he now values himſelf, will then utterly 
| forſake him; and he will call on thoſe mountains which 
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are Surking: . e ce to Fall pon: MOVES 


and cover him from the wrath of the Lamb. But hot 


45 vain will be his prayer; how inevitable his puniſhment} 
The horrors of that day, great as they are, will be only hee © 
prelude to what will follow. After the ſentence” is pro- 

nounced, Depart, ye curſed, into everlaſling fire, prepared 
. for the devil and his angels, —he goes to reap thoſe. min 5 
which are laid 5 for him againſt that Grading ſeaſon . 


„ 3 man; on . coritrary;! may. view 10 hs. 


mitous viſitations: with hope and triumph. Though af- 


fected with compaſſion at the ſufferings of thoſe who are 


made partakers with him in diſtreſs, he may direct his 


thoughts from the preſent i proſpect to that future one, | 
which will be the commencement of his happineſs, and 


his introduction to glory. The events of that day will 


but the more diſplay his virtues, and render them the 
greater objects of Divine complacence and approbation. 


He is entered upon a ſtate where all his ſorrows are eter- : 


nally paſt; and his enjoyments will be ever beginning. 
No diſtreſs, no ſatiety will ever come near him ; in the 
company of bleſſed ſpirits, and i in the friendſhip of God, 
he will go on from perfection to perfection, from felicity 
to felicity ; and till find new perfections and new felici- 
ties riſi ng before him. 


1 


THis 


( 7 „ 
5 Tuts is ds ene W theſe are eithe ſent 
P20: ments with which they may contemplate- every conyul- 
. Hon, how dreadful ſoever it may appear to others. They 
— know that their God i is infinitely gracious ; they feel that 
..* they are acceptable in his ſight; and are ſure from his 
own declarations, that all things ſball work together for 
good to them that love bim, fo them that are called _— i 
ro ee. | 
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1 Wear | 8 then, but that we attend ſeriouſly to 
che words of the A poſtle? Seeing that all theſe things 
| foal be diſſolved, bat manner of perſons ought we to be, 
in all holy converſation and godlineſs ; looking for and haſting 

unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens being 
on fire ſball be difſetved, and the elements fhall melt with 
fervent beat? Nevertheleſ3, we, according to his promiſe, 
lool for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteouſneſs. Wherefore, beloved, ſeeing that ye look for 
va” as «tf be. e that oak -be e ah him in Peace, 
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